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LOW STANDARDS 

The National Education Association has issued a news letter 
in which the emphasis is transferred from the item of actual short- 
age of teachers to the item of low standards. The statement 
accompanying the statistical table is as follows: 

Unquestionably the greatest educational problem before the American 
people is the securing of competent, well-trained teachers for every teaching 
position in the country, in rural as well as in city schools. At least two years 
of professional training beyond a four-year high-school course is the generally 
accepted minimum standard for teachers. The replies of county and district 
superintendents to the question, "What per cent of your teachers have had 
two years or more of training beyond the high school," show that in only a 
few states have one-half the teachers had that amount of training, and that 
in a large majority of the states less than one-half have had that much. Some 
superintendents report as few as ten per cent of their teachers having attained 
that standard. 

The drive should be for a competent, well-trained teacher for every boy 
and girl in America. Until this shall have been accomplished, approximately, 
it cannot be said that the teacher situation is not a serious problem. 

The figures which justify this statement were collected from 
nearly fifteen hundred county or district superintendents and show 
that there are 23,318 teachers whose qualifications are below 
standard known to these superintendents. It may fairly be 
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doubted whether it is desirable to have schools in which ill-trained 
teachers are employed. The American people have been warned 
against closing schools. Is it not time to bring vividly to public 
attention the dire consequences of teaching pupils the bad habits 
of thought that usually appear when teaching is of inferior grade ? 
Communities are often complacent about poor teaching when 
they would not tolerate for a moment inefficient medical service 
even of the veterinary grade. The National Education Associa- 
tion does well to bring out the fact that the real disaster which 
impends is that of our sliding back into the stage of barbarism 
where schools will once more be kept rather than conducted, 
where children will be herded together under an attendant rather 
than guided in the acquisition of good mental habits. 

FINANCIAL SCHOOL STATISTICS 

A press dispatch from Washington gives school expenditures 
and attendance statistics for 1918 as follows: 

Annual school expenditures in the United States passed the billion dollar 
mark in 1918, according to figures just made public by the Federal Bureau of 
Education. 

The largest item in the nation's bill for education was for public elemen- 
tary schools, which cost just a little less than $600,000,000. Another 
$163,000,000 went for public high schools, while private and parochial schools 
cost $55,000,000, and private secondary schools $84,000,000. 

Universities and colleges took a very respectable part of the total, with 
$137,000,000; commercial and business schools represented $25,000,000, 
while for the education of teachers in normal schools over $20,000,000 was 
expended. 

The nation's neglect of the rural school is clearly reflected by the new 
figures. Although rural schools have an enrolment of 12,258,567, as com- 
pared with 8,586,601 for city schools, rural schools received many millions 
less than the city schools — $354,000,000 for rural schools and $410,000,000 
for city, or a per capita cost of $47 . 76 for the city and $28 .85 for the country. 
Part of the difference, it is explained, is due to the fact that land for school 
buildings costs less in the country, but most of the difference, Bureau of Educa- 
tion officials assert, is due to lower salaries and all-around poorer provision 
for education in the rural districts. This is said to be the first year that 
separate figures have been compiled for city and rural schools. 

Pupils in state universities apparently have more money spent on them 
than in the endowed institutions. The per capita cost in publicly supported 
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universities and cglleges is $505.95, as compared with $291.31 in privately 
endowed institutions. The total bill for university and college education is 
almost exactly divided between the two types of institutions, although the 
privately endowed universities and colleges have nearly twice as many students 
as the public — 246,263, as compared with 129,096. 

The total enrolment in all types of schools was over 24,000,000 in 1918 — 
that is, one in about every five persons in the United States attended a school 
of some kind. The elementary schools had 20,500,000, all but 1,500,000 of 
them in public schools, and the secondary schools more than 2,000,000, of 
whom 159,000 were in private schools. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

The Commissioner of Education of the United States has felt 
moved to publish in School Life, the organ of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, a statement of his position on the matter of private schools. 
Doubtless this statement was inspired by the recent discussion of 
the whole matter which was precipitated in Michigan by the pro- 
posal of a group of citizens to amend the constitution of that state 
so as to forbid private schools from receiving pupils. The Michigan 
proposal was defeated after a heated campaign. 

In repeating the Commissioner's statement it may be well to 
lay emphasis on the phrases in which he points out the necessity 
of making private schools as good as public schools through state 
supervision. It is much wiser to advocate supervision than to 
attempt, as did the reform party in Michigan, the abolition of 
private schools. Supervision should, however, be insisted on at 
once. The Commissioner has made a strong case for the rights of 
parents to educate their children in private schools, but he has 
made the case no less strong for the equity of the demand that 
the opportunities of pupils be equalized through public supervision. 

The Commissioner's signed statement is as follows: 

Inquiry has been made concerning the attitude of the Bureau of Education 
in the matter of private and parochial schools. 

I believe most fully in the American public school, its purposes and prin- 
ciples. It is the duty of every state to make its public-school system as effective 
as it can be made, and the duty of all citizens to co-operate heartily to this 
end, first, by providing good legislation and good administration, and, second, 
by paying willingly all the taxes necessary for it. The state is under obligation 
to itself and to the people of the state to provide as nearly as possible full and 
equal opportunity for all the children for the education necessary for individual 
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development, for industrial and economic efficiency, and for the wise and virtu- 
ous performance of the duties of citizenship in our democracy. The state and 
society should as nearly as possible remove all obstacles that stand in the way 
of any and all children in taking full advantage of the opportunities for educa- 
tion offered, and should guarantee to every child opportunities for education at 
least as good as those offered by the state and local community in which the 
child lives. 

I do not, however, believe that the state should deny the right of individuals 
and societies to establish and maintain schools for the education of children at 
other than public cost. Nor do I believe the state should prevent or attempt 
to prevent parents or guardians from sending their children to other than tax- 
supported and state-controlled schools. Perfect freedom in the establishment 
and maintenance of schools and in sending children to other than public schools 
is, I believe, in thorough accord with the principles of our American democracy, 
and should be maintained. I believe, however, the state has a right to require 
parents to send their children to public schools unless at home or elsewhere 
they make provisions for their education at least as good as that offered by the 
public schools, and that it is the duty of the state to make such inspection of 
all private and parochial schools as may be necessary to make sure that the 
schools which children are permitted to attend in lieu of the public schools are 
substantially as good as the public schools, and that they offer instruction in 
those subjects which are generally considered necessary for good and intelli- 
gent citizenship and for successful living in our democracy. All schools, 
whether public or private, should be required to give instruction in the English 
language. 

BETTER ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 

A publication of the State Board of Education of Wisconsin 
distributed for use during "Good School Week" outlines the 
general principles which seem to members of the board essential 
to success in school operations. Two sections are selected for 
quotation from this publication because of their wise advocacy of 
strong boards of education and of teachers' councils. 

It seems clear that the steps here advocated are desirable. 
They would undoubtedly be more effective if the general state law 
of Wisconsin were so modified as to unify control of education and 
prevent what has for some years been an unfortunate division in 
that state, namely, the division between general education and 
industrial education. If this fundamental defect were repaired, 
and the program advocated in the following quotation were carried 
out, Wisconsin would be an example of progress. 
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It is the universal practice in the country that education is administered 
by independent governmental agencies. This is' a result both of our legal 
theory that education is a state function, and of our desire to keep educa- 
tional administration clear of the factionalism and politics of our municipal 
affairs. This evolution of separate administration for schools is in various 
stages of development in the various cities of the state. The time has come 
for a comprehensive state-wide city school law which will embody the tested 
results of our experience both in this state and in other states of the Nation. 
Such a law will embody the following propositions: 

1. That the local board of education shall be representative of the principal 
elements in the community, particularly of labor, and of women. 

2. That complete administrative independence shall be given to the city 
board of education of the state. 

3. That taxing power to meet the normal needs of the city schools shall be 
given to the city school boards and requests beyond such amount shall be 
available only upon approval by the municipal authorities. 

4. That the powers of the board of education shall be vested in the board 
as a unit, and they shall be exercised only after collective action by the board. 

5. That the board shall select an expert educational officer, commonly 
known as the superintendent of schools, to be its educational adviser and its 
executive officer. 

A necessary condition of permanent educational advance in Wisconsin is 
the enlistment of the active continuing co-operation of the 20,000 classroom 
teachers of the state in the formulation, improvement, and administration of 
a comprehensive, progressive educational policy. 

Teachers must be made to feel that they are partners in our public-school 
enterprise. They must have some part in working out the program and 
formulating the plans. Unless an educational policy can be translated into 
the attitudes and habits of the teachers of the school system or institutions, it 
is futile. The most effective way of developing these attitudes and habits is 
to have the teacher assist in the working out of a policy to the degree that she 
feels it is in some degree her own — however slight. 

We, therefore, urge the formation of teachers' councils in connection with 
the various city and county school systems of the state. These councils 
would be selected by the teachers themselves and would be given the right 
of hearing or the opportunity to make suggestions on all questions of educa- 
tional policy. 

We strongly urge upon such teachers' councils when organized and upon 
the regular teachers' associations, not only the necessity of their active interest 
upon suggestions made by administrative authorities, but the necessity for 
initiation themselves of proposals for educational programs and plans. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

A novel experiment in the use of normal-school facilities for 
the training of teachers who are in service has been worked out in 
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the Oshkosh Normal School of Wisconsin. The principal of the 
training school describes the experiment as follows: 

A year ago about a hundred of the teachers from Waupaca County spent 
a day at the training school here. Recently, the superintendent of that county 
requested a two-day visit at the normal school and the privilege of using the 
training department as a laboratory. On this basis the training department 
has arranged a two-day program by departments, the plan being that the 
teachers will go to the various classes and then at 11:30 meet with the super- 
visor of each department and discuss the work that they have seen, asking 
questions and having special things called to their attention. The same dis- 
cussion period will occur at the close of the afternoon work. 

The superintendent of the county informs me that it was by vote of the 
teachers that they selected the two days to be spent in our training school in 
preference to the usual county institute, as they felt that they would get 
much more out of it. 

Monday we are preparing a similar program for the sisters who teach in 
the parochial schools of our city. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to see this side of our work growing 
steadily during the last year and we are making strenuous efforts this fall to 
develop our training school as a clinic, not only for our own normal school, 
but for the teachers and superintendents in the state who care to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. 

Sample programs for the morning of one of the visiting days are 
as follows: 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 

8:55- 9:00 Greetings 

9:00- 9:30 Number 

9 : 3 5-10 : 00 Reading (observation lesson) 

10 : 00-10 : 20 Gymnasium 

10:35-10:50 Silent reading 

10 : 50-1 1 : 05 Writing 

11:05-11:15 Phonics 

11:15-11:30 Rhythms 

1 1 : 30-1 2 : 00 Discussion of work observed 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 

8:45-9:35 Map projection 

9:00- 9:30 Reading — Appreciation — Odysseus 

9:40-10:00 Reading (silent) drill to increase rate 

10: 10-10: 20 Spelling (drill lesson) 

11:05-11:30 Geography — Cocoa (Project) 

1 1 : 30-1 2 : 00 Discussion of work observed 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

8:55-9:35 Mathematics, the equation 

8:55-9:35 Geometry 

9 : 35-10 : 20 English — Long-poem appreciation 

9:35-10: 20 First of series of lessons on President Wilson's addresses 

9 : 35-10 : 20 English — Giving of silent-reading test 

10: 25-11 : 10 History — Use of source material in teaching Roman History 

10: 2 5-1 1 : 10 History — Organization of session of Constitutional Convention 

1 1 : 1 5-1 2 : 00 History — Making an outline (socialized record) 

The programs for the afternoon and for succeeding days are 
equally suggestive and deal with other phases of school work. 

The experiment is illuminating because it points the way toward 
a close articulation of normal schools with the surrounding school 
systems. It also offers a solution for the difficult problem of pro- 
viding year after year something that is really worth while for 
the institute which superintendents are commonly required by law 
to hold for their teachers. There is no reason why normal schools 
should not make themselves centers of a series of vigorous educa- 
tional movements reaching out into the schools of the whole sur- 
rounding territory. At present it is too often the case that there 
is no contact whatsoever between these institutions and the mature 
teachers who serve the neighboring schools. The idea which is 
being worked out at Oshkosh is distinctly worth cultivating. 

REORGANIZING PENNSYLVANIA NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Pennsylvania had for many years a group of proprietary normal 
schools only loosely controlled by the state department of educa- 
tion. The strong demand on private schools that they bring a 
profit to their owners led, as was shown some years ago by a survey 
of these schools, to many undesirable practices. Especially was it 
common for the normal schools to undertake various lines of 
secondary-school instruction not at all related to teacher-training. 
In 191 1 the legislature of the state authorized the gradual absorption 
of these schools by the state department and in September of this 
year thirteen schools passed into full control of the state and became 
part of the public-school system. 

A new curriculum came into the schools as a result of state 
control. This curriculum was worked out in a conference made 
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up of representatives of the various schools and leading educators 
of Pennsylvania and neighboring states. 

The curriculum is divided into four divisions, one of which is 
adapted to the preparation of kindergartners and teachers of the 
first three grades, others to the preparation of intermediate teachers, 
teachers of the grammar grades, and junior high school and rural 
teachers. 

Each division of the curriculum has as its introductory course, 
not the old-time courses in history of education and psychology, 
but a course entitled "Introduction to Teaching." This course is 
described in full in the following statement : 

The primary purpose of this course is to aid students in selecting a specific 
curriculum at the end of the first semester, and to imbue them with a strong 
professional spirit and high standards of professional ethics. It includes con- 
sideration of the different types of teaching service, the general aims of the 
public schools and, more specifically, the work to be accomplished by the 
primary, intermediate, junior high and rural schools respectively, a brief 
sketch of the characteristics of children in these different types of schools 
and the qualifications required of teachers to meet the needs of children at 
the different age levels in these different types of schools. The broad social 
aims of each type of school and its relation to the state are emphasized. 

The instruction in this course is closely correlated with frequent visits of 
observation and participation in the training school. 

Other courses in the curriculum follow the general lines of the 
recommendations made in the report of the Carnegie Foundation 
and represent a distinct advance in comprehensiveness and detail 
on the ordinary normal-school curriculum. 

In addition to reorganizing the curriculum, the state depart- 
ment has adopted a program of reconstruction of the buildings and 
reorganization of the teaching staff so as to bring Pennsylvania into 
line with the best practices of those states which have avoided the 
dangers of private control in the development of normal training. 

SILENT READING 

There is very little doubt that the movement for the introduc- 
tion of silent reading in the elementary schools, especially in the 
grades beyond the primary, has established itself in all progressive 
schools. In theory, at any rate, teachers recognize the shortcom- 
ings of oral exercises and assent to the statement that readings 
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should be of the type practiced by the mature reader who reads 
for the most part to himself. There is in practice, however, a 
great deal of uncertainty as to how to go about teaching silent 
reading, and one hears a constant demand from the schools for 
suggestions as to how silent reading is to be taught. 

This demand for practical programs justifies a lengthy quota- 
tion from the report of the Supervisors' Round Table of Monmouth 
County of New Jersey which presents a program arranged grade 
by grade, and giving a body of concrete suggestions. The quota- 
tion is as follows: 

PLAN FOR A SILENT-READING LESSON 

GRADES 3-5 

The regular reading lesson should sometimes be a silent-reading lesson. 
Such a lesson should be chosen with reference to the type of response desired: 

Narrative — involving action and conversation, is most suitable. 

Exposition is good. 

Description not easy to handle. 

Children may answer orally or in writing. May illustrate by drawing or 
may dramatize. 

I. Teacher's preparation. 

1. Thoroughly familiarize herself with selection. 

2. Look up all doubtful pronunciations and meanings. 

3. Prepare thought questions. 
II. Preparation with the pupils. 

1. Teacher gives a background or setting for story by discussing 

(a) author; (6) type of story; (c) illustrations. 

2. New words and groups presented (a) by phonetics; (6) by compari- 

son; (c) by sight. 

III. Pupils read selection silently. 

1. Length of assignment depends upon the grade and difficulty of 

selection. 

2. During the first reading pupils should grasp the selection as a whole. 

3. Re-reading may be directed to finding specific information, or select- 

ing facts which relate to a problem under discussion. 

IV. Pupils explain difficult phrases in the text. 

1. Explanation of difficult phrases aims to (a) clarify ideas gained from 
silent reading; (b) increase pupils' vocabulary. 
V. Teacher and pupils ask thought questions which involve: 

1. Grasp of the selection as a whole. 

2. Careful character study. 

3. Comparisons with previous reading experiences. 

4. Use of judgment. 

5. Word study. 
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VI. Oral reading of parts of the selection may be given as proof for: 
i. Answers to thought questions. 

2. Character traits. 

3. Facts which relate to a problem under discussion. 
VII. Pupils reproduce the selection. 

1. Written. 

2. Oral. 

3. Dramatization. 

4. Occupational projects based upon reading, such as sand-table, etc. 
5- Pupils suggest original titles for the selection read. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SILENT READING 

While the study of the form, sound, and meaning of words, commonly 
called word study, occupies much time in the primary grades, it should not 
eclipse the acquisition of ideas and the interpretation of thought, for thought- 
getting becomes the great problem once the mechanics of reading is mastered. 

grade 1 

The child should experience from the beginning that reading is a thought- 
getting and thought-giving process. To this end sentences and paragraphs 
should be worked over for thought under the teacher's guidance. This 
guidance is best given by skillful questioning. 

Print on the blackboard several nouns representing objects in the illus- 
tration of a reader. The pupils read the word silently and point to the objects 
in the pictures. 

Print action words or sentences on the blackboard or on cards and have 
children perform the acts indicated. 

Reproduce, orally or by dramatization, to test thought-getting. 

Read parts in response to the teacher's questions. 

GRADE n 

With the foundation of the first year's work, drills for quickening the 
reading pace and securing more accurate thought-getting should be furnished. 

Assign longer selections for silent reading, two or three paragraphs. Test 
the results of this reading by oral questions, or by questions written on the 
blackboard to be read silently and answered orally. 

Use review stories. Teacher begins story anywhere. Child who finds 
place first stands and reads. 

See how far children can read in a given time, or how long it takes 
them to read a given selection. 

Whenever possible, directions and assignments should be written on the 
blackboard to be read silently. 
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GRADE m 

Give setting in a few words, or propose a simple problem which the reading 
will solve. 

Sentences, paragraphs, and parts may be read in response to the teachers 
questions, aiming to get the essential facts of the whole unit. 

Give speed tests to ascertain how far pupils can read in a given time> 
keeping accurate records for future comparison. 

Reproduce to test thought-getting. 

Encourage the pupils to ask each other thought questions in silent-reading 
lesson. 

Write headings for paragraphs. (Simple outlining.) 

Train the pupil to select the essential facts in a selection read. Ask, 
"What parts must you remember to be able to tell the story? Read the 
selection again and notice what parts you may forget and still be able to tell 
the story." 

GRADE IV 

Set a problem that reading will solve. 

Prepare questions stressing the essential facts of the whole unit. 

Determine the outline or plan of the story by finding the situations and 
naming them. 

Expect pupils to reproduce a selection concisely after the first reading. 

Make special assignments to different pupils to look up and report to the 
class. 

Give speed tests to determine the reading pace and ability to gain thought. 

Require the pupil to reproduce after a single reading what he considers the 
most important part in the selection read. 

grade v 

The silent-reading lessons in the fifth grade should aim primarily to train 
the pupils to acquire good study habits, such as: Concentration by means of 
speed tests. The ability to distinguish between important and unimportant 
statements. Rapid reference reading. 

Have each child read a different book or story and prepare to read most 
interesting part to class. Require brief synopsis of the preceding and suc- 
ceeding events. 

Assign definite projects or topics in geography, history or English to be 
worked out by referring to the library. 

Encourage the pupils to read and discuss current events and to bring into 
the classroom clippings to prove their points. 

Read story or book and make written report. 

Pupils read and make thought-provoking questions to ask each other. 

Let the class co-operate in making an outline to include the important 
facts or events contained in a selection assigned for silent reading. 
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GRADE VI 

The teacher should guide each step in the pupil's work. The first essential 
to consider is the type of reading itself. This implies careful analysis, tabula- 
tion, and indexing of readers, grouping according to material, and so selecting 
the work that it will have a direct bearing upon the life of the child or corre- 
late properly with his other work. In this grade children enjoy travel, biog- 
raphy, adventure, and fiction. Selections should comprise literary wholes. 

The chief needs of this grade are: (i) broadening of vocabulary; (2) growth 
in appreciation; (3) development of rapid reading; (4) comprehension. 

Skillful questioning by the teacher should emphasize and clarify uncom- 
mon uses of familiar words, puzzling phrases, unfamiliar idioms. 

Growth in appreciation will increase in direct proportion to the skillful 
selection by the teacher of the material to be read. 

Frequent testings should be made for rate of reading and for comprehension. 

The teacher should prepare outlines and questions tending to produce the 
gathering of sentence elements into thought units, and the recognition of their 
relations to each other. Practice along these lines will develop the habit of 
skimming a page quickly, at the same time grasping the essentials of the page. 
In oral reading, this would permit the eye to run ahead of the voice thus 
collecting the succeeding thought groups. In silent reading, it should produce 
rapidity. 

GRADES VII AND VTH 

In these grades the mechanics of reading should require little attention, 
the work of the previous grades having developed efficiency. There remains 
the extension of literary appreciation, skill in rapid reading, and development 
of retentive powers through reproduction. 

All sixth-grade suggestions apply here. 

The proper teaching of silent reading implies careful preparation on the 
part of the teacher, analysis of the selection into its scenes or situations, 
recognition of a definite purpose in giving each selection for study, and skill- 
ful questioning or outlining of the selection, so that the pupil may be able 
(1) to gain from the questions the gist of the selection, (2) to develop the 
same power of analysis in his own independent reading. 

In this work visualization or picture-forming is of supreme import. The 
power to image is the first requisite of reading. The selection by the teacher 
of passages vivid in description will help to develop this in the pupil. It is 
here that the teacher's great duty in selection for growth in literary apprecia- 
tion lies. 

The following outline may help to explain a good method for pupils to use: 

1. Read the selection through to gain the general idea. 

2. Into how many scenes (situations) does the selection naturally fall ? 

3. Classify the selection — humorous, narrative, descriptive, etc. 
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4. Read again, looking for unusual words, unusual groups, and so forth, 
using your dictionary where necessary. 

5. Name and describe the chief characters, points of interest, etc. 

6. Would you recommend the selection to a fellow-student ? Why ? 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF PUPILS 

The school system of Batavia, Illinois, has been experimenting 
for a year with a system of religious training which is described as 
follows by the superintendent: 

The movement came from the churches and the instruction is given by 
the churches under the supervision of the various pastors. The school has 
simply been co-operating. 

We dismiss for this instruction on Thursdays. The first and second 
grades go from nine o'clock till recess, the third and fourth grades from recess 
till noon, the fifth and sixth grades from noon till afternoon recess, and the 
seventh and eighth grades from afternoon recess till four o'clock. The going 
to religious instruction is purely voluntary and must be asked for by the 
parent. Those who do not choose to go, remain in school and spend the 
time in supervised study. About 90 per cent of our children go. We refer to 
grade children only, for we are not having religious instruction in high school. 

It will be seen that there is no uniform course of study. Each church is 
a law unto itself in this regard. 

It seems to the writer of this editorial to be a hazardous practice 
for the public school to relinquish its supervision of pupils without 
insisting on a definite and adequate guaranty of instruction as 
well organized as that given by the schools themselves. The state 
has placed on the schools the obligation of training children with a 
certain degree of efficiency. To this end the state requires all 
public-school teachers to reach a certain level of training. The 
state also requires communities to provide proper quarters for 
school operations and insists on the preparation of a suitable body 
of instructional material. There lurks much danger in any plan 
which admits that in matters of religion pupils may be turned 
over without supervision to those who may or may not attain to 
the standards of the common schools. 

AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

The association named in the title of this note is making an 
appeal to the teachers of the country to put into their geography 
teaching some of the facts with regard to forest depletion. 
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The following reasons are offered why pupils and teachers should 
join the association: 

Out of 850 million acres of virgin forest the United States has not more than 
150 million acres left. 

This is being cut down or destroyed each year four times as fast as new 
forests are growing. This means forest devastation in a comparatively short 
time. At the present time there are more than 100 million acres of waste 
land, formerly forest, which could be growing timber but is not. 

The American Forestry Association is striving to perpetuate our forests, 
to provide for fire protection, for regrowth, for forest management which will 
assure a sufficient supply of forest products for our future needs. This can be 
brought about by adequate national and state legislation. 

You are invited to become a member of the Association. Your membership 
will increase our income and enable us to carry on our campaign for perpetua- 
tion of our forests. Membership entitles you to our large and well illustrated 
magazine, American Forestry, each month. It keeps you informed about 
forest conditions, about trees, uses of wood, birds, and kindred subjects. 

Please join! Fill out enclosed membership application blank and send 
check to the American Forestry Association, Washington, D.C. 

A PORTRAIT OF ROOSEVELT FOR SCHOOLS 

The American Defense Society with national headquarters at 
116 East 24th Street, New York City, asks that publicity be given 
to the following announcement: 

The American Defense Society believes there is no better way for patriotic 
work along the fines of Americanization than the placing of a life-sized portrait 
of Theodore Roosevelt, bearing his last message, in the public schools of the 
country. It is our desire that the pictures may be distributed as widely as 
possible so that his last words may influence and be ever present with the 
growing generation. 

Through the generosity of one of our trustees we have had printed a large 
edition of a splendid likeness of our former President and we are actively 
engaged in distributing the picture free to the public schools of the country. 
The picture has already been placed in many schools of New York. The 
state of Pennsylvania will place one in every school in the state ; Providence has 
ordered 1,000. All the schools of Connecticut are framing them and thousands 
are already hung in the schools of the West. Cleveland has hung 150, Louis- 
ville 70, El Paso 20, Butte 36, San Francisco 100, and there are many others. 

It is the desire of the donor, however, that the scholars of the schools to 
which the picture is presented should voluntarily raise sufficient funds among 
themselves for the framing of the picture in a suitable manner, or that a fund 
be provided by patriotic citizens, if the scholars are unable to do so. Also 
that an appropriate ceremony with a patriotic address should be held in the 
schoolhouse at the time the framed picture is hung. If this patriotic plan 
interests you, we will be pleased to supply you with the required number of 
pictures for distribution in the schools of your city. 



